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Thirty-eighth Annual Report 


During the year the Council has redrafted the Constitution and, 
in its opinion, brought it up to date; this will be submitted to 
the Annual Meeting. The membership of the Society at the end 
of the year was 379, which is again a slight increase. The value 
of the Society’s work is becoming more widely known and 
appreciated. 


At the last Annual Meeting Mr. E. Q. King was added to the 
Council. The Society is indebted to all the voluntary workers 
who have given regularly the service of their time and care. 


In July the Society was represented at the celebration of the 
Anniversary of the founding of the Dutch and French 
Reformed Churches in London and at the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new Dutch Church in Austin Friars. Represent- 
atives of the Society were presented to Prince Bernhard. Dr. 
Harcus read a lesson at the Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


The annual lecture was given on October 25th by the Rev. T. 
F. Kinloch, M.A. He took for his subject “ The Walloon 
Churches, 1563-1685”. 


The Council was delighted at the honour conferred on the 
Vice-President in his election to the Moderatorship of the General 
Assembly and at his part as representative of our Church at the 
World Council of Churches at Toronto and at the Presbyterian 
Alliance at Strasburg. The Council was saddened by the tragic 
passing of the Rev. J. T. Gillespie, M.A. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Council in 1943 and was Honorary Secretary during 
the difficult years 1945-48. 
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The Council has received valuable additions to its collections. 
These include a number of important records, some collections of 
books and much MSS material. There has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of enquiries, many of which have been dealt 
with by post as far afield as Australia and South Africa; others 
have made personal visits to our Rooms, and in addition several 
Research students and authors have spent much time in pursuing 
their own enquiries. The Secretary has been in touch with other 
Societies and has in view the promotion of the study of Church 
History among the Free Churches. 


The Society again expresses its indebtedness to the Pilgrim 
Trust for its grant, part of which has been spent on the services 
of a skilled cataloguer; it is hoped she will continue this work in 
the future. 


The Council has reason for gratitude to the Hon. Treasurer 
and Honorary Auditor for their care of the finances. Unfortun- 
ately, the Council has not yet been successful in its efforts to 
increase its income and feels it necessary to ask the Society to 
look into the situation. It believes that the subscription should 
be raised, as suggested in the redrafted Constitution and in ac- 
cordance with the practice of other societies and libraries. It 
makes application to Assembly through the Law and History 
Committee for a grant of £50 and that the arrangement for rent 
may be continued. 

J. F. Marguts, Secretary. 
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Life in the Walloon Church (1563-1685) 


Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 


The Twenty-third Annual Lecture delivered in 
Marylebone Church Hall on 25th October, 1950 


T. F. Kinloch, M.A. 


In 1896 a group of Belgian ministers published a book entitled 
Livre Synodal, which contains an account of all the resolutions 
passed in the Synods of the Walloon Church from 1563 to 1685. 
Eight years later a second volume appeared: it carried on the 
record from 1686 to 1688. The task to which these scholars ad- 
dressed themselves was far from easy; for they had to collect 
and piece together century-old manuScripts—some in a sad state 
of disrepair—scattered in various parts of the country. Appar- 
ently only 125 copies of this work were published; and it is from 
one of these that the present address has been compiled. Before 
we come to our subject proper, however, it may be well to con- 
sider, as briefly as possible, the causes which led to the formation 
of this Church, 


The men who dwelt in the Low Countries in the X VIth. Century 
had certain well marked characteristics. They were independent 
in thought, and remarkably self-reliant. They found it hard to 
accept a statement merely because someone in authority had made 
it. They were prosperous in business and mentally alert. With 
them what they termed libels (tracts often satirical) were numer- 
ous and eagerly devoured. Poujol describes the Low Countries 
as “a land of heresy par excellence”. Two out of many examples 
may serve to explain his meaning. In the 14th century 
Edward III. paid a lengthy visit to the Netherlands. John 
Wycliffe was a member of his suite. Wycliffe remained in Bruges 
for more than a year, and left a considerable impression behind 
him. When soldiers were sent from Liége to subdue the Huss- 
ites, not a few returned as convinced believers in Hussite doctrine. 
Thus we are not surprised to learn that when Luther nailed his 
theses to the door of Wittenberg Cathedral, when later he burned 
the Papal Bull of excommunication, none outside Germany, were 
more deeply stirred than those who lived in the Low Countries. 


The Emperor Charles V. once described Luther as “a devil in 
clerical attire”. So when he learnt that Lutheran views were 
spreading in his Low Country dominions, he introduced the In- 
quisition and issued edict after edict announcing that every heretic 
must be put to death. Margaret of Parma, Regent of the Nether 
lands, declared that in the Netherlands, the Inquisition was more 
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ruthless than the Spanish Inquisition itself. “Year after year spies 
were employed to search for those who possessed any of Luther’s 
writings or held converse with a heretic. When the spy had done 
his work and found a victim, the torturers set to work to extort 
confession. Few escaped. Men who recanted were beheaded, 
those who stood fast were burned to death; women were buried 
alive. In 1567 the Duke of Alba arrived in Brussels. He re- 
mained six years. When he left, he boasted that he had put 
18,000 heretics to death. In spite ‘of this many escaped to Eng- 
land where at one time there were over 4,000 refugees from the 
Low Countries living in London alone. 


Throughout the first half of the 16th century there was no 
organised Protestant Church in the Netherlands and during this 
time, “the period of preparation”, as Pujol calls it, men grad- 
ually turned from Luther and looked to Calvin. Thus Lutheran- 
ism never became the established faith in the Low Countries. 
Between 1540 and 1545 little groups of Presbyterians were form- 
ed and feeling the need of leadership wrote to Calvin and Bucer, 
then living in Strasburg, asking that a French preacher might be 
sent to guide them. So Pierre Brully, one of the two founders 
of the Walloon Church, who when Calvin left for Geneva, took 
his place in Strasburg and ministered to refugees from France 
and the Low Countries, came to the Netherlands. From Calvin 
he had learnt how to organise and he was a fervent evangelist. 
Eventually he was captured and burned to death. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Spaniards who knew him as a heretic, des- 
cribed him at his trial as a Lutheran. As yet they did not know 
the difference between a Lutheran and a Calvinist. Some years 
later, one Guy de Brés, who had lived in England during the 
reign of Edward VI. but left it when Mary Tudor ascended the 
throne, returned to his native land. At this time it is said, many 
disgusted with the cruelty of the Inquisitors, were turning their 
backs on the Church of Rome. Guy knew that the greatest need 
of the Church was leadership and instruction in the principles of 
their faith. Feeling his lack of Biblical Scholarship, he went as 
a student to the school of theology in Geneva, watched Calvin 
building up the Church in Switzerland, returned to the Low 
Countries and toured as a missionary. Knowing that the police 
were after him, he bade a follower burn his papers. The fire 
was not a complete success. Two hundred copies of the Con- 
fession of Faith, which he had drawn up, were found, together 
with extracts from his sermons, and a letter from Calvin. His 
fate was sealed. He was hanged. He met his death, we are told, 
as if it were a matriage feast. But he had done his work. He 
had drawn up his Confession of Faith which embodied the doct- 
rine and discipline of the Presbyterian Church. (The Confession de 
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foy faicte d’un commun accord par les fidéles qui conversent és 
pats bas, lesquels desirent vivre selon la puret de lévongile de 
nostre Seigneur Jesus Christ.) 


This Confession accepted by the Walloon Church in 1561 was 
virtually a copy of the Confession of Faith drawn up by the 
Reformed Church of France. At first Fleming and Walloon met 
together in Synod; but in 1577 for reasons into which we need 
not enter, they decided to separate. This, however, did not inter- 
fere with their fraternal relations; nor did it prevent them from 
meeting in a General as distinguished from a Provincial Synod. 
In 1562 the Flemish branch adopted the Walloon Confession of 
Faith, which was then translated into their own language. In 
1571 the Reformed Church of Holland was established. It too 
accepted the Walloon Confession after it had been translated into 
Dutch. 

Two further points remain to be mentioned. During the heat 
of persecution the Walloon Church, which described herself as 
“under the cross”, gave “ mystical” names to her varied con- 
gregations. The Church at Lille for instance, was called the 
Rose; the Church at Louvain the Violet. When a child was 
baptised the name of the father or godfather was recorded in 
cypher. (On écrira en alphabet inconnu les noms du pére ou du 
parrain). Once Synod did not meet for four years; two or three 
times two years intervened between one Synod and another. But 
as persecution died down, Synod met with admirable regularity. 

e day my sister happened to be in St. Peter’s Church in 
Geneva. She saw what to her was a strange sight. A man came 
in, walked straight up to Calvin’s statue, knelt down and kissed 
John Calvin’s feet. That is a symbol of the Walloon attitude. 
It was Calvin who gave them their creed and their form of 
church government, and they reverenced him as they reverenced 
no other. Of their own accord they gladly accepted the great 
gift offered and were prepared to die rather than to surrender it. 

ey waged no earthly warfare; their weapons were spiritual. 
But if ever the saying that the blood of the martyr is the seed of 
the church was exemplified, it was exemplified in the brave men 
and women who first formed the Walloon Presbyterian Church, 
and yet persecution was so intense, churches were destroyed and 
most of the worshippers had to seek asylum in Zeeland and other 
parts of what is now known as Holland. 


1. THE COLLEGE AND THE STUDENT. 
Presbyterians have always attached great importance to the 
— of what they term an “educated ministry”; and the 
alloon Church was no exception to the rule. Although it never 
embraced more than from thirty to forty congregations—as a 
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matter of fact the number was usually but little more than twenty 
—and although it was a very easy matter to obtain ministers from 
France, the Church persisted in maintaining a theological college 
of its own. It was rather a Lilliputian affair. We may safely say 
that throughout the whole history of the college the highest num- 
ber of men in residence was six. As a rule it was three; though 
in 1662 the Church at Amsterdam thought that this was one too 
many and insisted that two students were as many as the church 
required. The head of the college was termed the Regent. He 
received eight hundred florins a year from the Estates of Holland 
and two hundred from the Estates of Zeeland. In addition the 
Church gave him £28 a year for each student in residence. But 
evidently he did not think that this allowance erred on the side of 
liberality for in 1641 we find him petitioning Synod for a grant 
of money to pay for the students’ laundry and receiving for this 
purpose ten florins a head per annum. Whatever was left over 
at the end of the month from the “pension” allowance the Regent 
had to distribute amongst the students as pocket money. To 
supplement his meagre earnings he was allowed to board and 
educate theological students belonging to other churches; but so 
far as the present writer can discover, no such student ever came. 

On Sunday the student had to attend divine service twice in 
some church where prayers were read in French. He had, how- 
ever, to go to Church on Thursday as well. In College prayers 
were said at six in the morning and at nine at night. In addition 
to all this each student had each day to read aloud a chapter of 
the Bible and had to join with his fellow or fellows in singing 
a psalm at whatever time the Regent might appoint. The choir 
can never have been very large; let us trust that what it lacked 
in numbers it made up in zeal. 

No student was allowed to dine or sup out of college without 
the Regent’s permission. He was not permitted to bring tit-bits 
to table. He had to eat and drink what was set before him; and 
save at meal times the Regent was not allowed to give him wine. 
The use of tobacco was strictly forbidden; games of chance, such 
as dice and cards were prohibited, as was also fencing; and save 
when travelling the student was not allowed to carry arms. It 
was felt that the cultivation of Aphrodite and Pistis Sophia went 
ill together, so the Regent was instructed to see that no student 
was allowed to pay attention to a lady. He had to visit their 
rooms at unexpected times to see what sort of books they read; 
and had to take care that they did not set out on a journey unless 
they had received written permission from parent or guardian to 
do so. 

Before each meal the Regent had to read a chapter of the Bible 
and had to call attention to the points in it which he wished the 
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students to consider whilst they ate. In view of this it is rather 
strange to learn that he was told to see that their behaviour at 
table was not unduly riotous. 


In college the student had to speak either Latin or French, he 
had to pursue in private and in public the course of study which 
the Regent prescribed. He had to listen carefully whilst the 
Regent expounded Catechism and Confession. Lights were turn- 
ed out at ten each evening, but any student who wished to study 
before morning prayer was allowed to light a candle. 


The youth who aspired to enter the sacred ministry generally 
presented himself to Synod at the age of sixteen. Then he made 
a Latin “declamation” and was entered on the roll of the 
“escoliers”. But he received no grant of money; nor was he 
allowed to enter college till he had turned eighteen. There he 
remained for five years unless, as Sometimes happened, he was 
allowed to go to one of the great Presbyterian Universities. 


It is said that the French spoken in Belgium is not so pure as 
that which one may hear in France. From time to time we hear 
of one of our Walloon students going to France to improve his 
accent. Often enough he goes to Geneva, then the headquarters 
of Presbyterian scholarship. Sometimes, however, the state of 
Europe is too disturbed to allow him to go to Switzerland. In 
such a case he goes to Leyden or Heidelberg; for at either of 
these universities there are Presbyterian divines whose orthodoxy 
is beyond suspicion. When he goes so far afield as Heidelberg 
he usually travels with a merchant who is bound for Frankfurt 
fair. 

The Walloon was greatly interested in his little college. For 
many and many a year each synod insists that every congregation, 
however small, however poor, shall give a contribution to defray 
the expenses of its maintenance. And in return it would appear 
that they were anxious to get good value for their money. 


Yet such is the waywardness of youth that despite the reading 
of scripture at every meal, despite six o'clock prayer on cold 
wintry mornings, despite the surreptitious visits of the Regent to 
the students’ chambers, despite the neglect of Venus, there are 
many complaints. The poor student does not altogether satisfy 
the church. He will insist on wearing clothes which the clergy 
disapprove; he annoys the dowdy by the way in which he does 
his hair. Do what he will the Regent cannot get him to speak 
Latin in a fluent fashion and his French accent leaves much to be 
desired. His knowledge of Greek and Hebrew is not sufficient 
to satisfy the Presbytery. But these are trifles ; inquisitive clergy- 
men discover that his “Divinity” is weak and that he knows 
neither Confession nor Catechism as he should. 
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After all we cannot blame the student for trying to snatch a 
little happiness during his college days. His worldly prospects 
were far from rosy. The “ stronger” churches had a trick of 
“ casting their eyes” — so the phrase ran — on some eloquent 
Frenchman whose accent was no doubt a great improvement on 
that of the native product, even if his views on “ Election” were 
sometimes not altogether sound. In 1664 there were but twenty- 
four churches in all; and there were no fewer than fifteen proba- 
tioners. The clergy are notoriously loth to leave this weary 
world; and even if the study of Venus was carefully excluded 
from the college curriculum, yet after all one is twenty-three, one 
has had five weary years in a little seminary, one would like to 
have a home of one’s own, and the chances of all this seem 
remote. Is it any wonder that some of our probationers cast 
longing eyes on France where there were many churches and 
on England where in these days there were not a few in which 
French and French alone was used ? The poor probationer’s lot 
is not a happy one. Though licensed to preach, he cannot hold 
a living until he is properly ordained. He has to wait, wait, 
wait, and meanwhile he is expected to do any odd sort of job 
in any out of the way church that is assigned him. 


Life is not altogether a bed of roses. No, nor yet what one 
perhaps dreamt it might be before one went to college, a glorious 
adventure at risk of loss of life. Indeed it is sometimes a little 
tiresome what with inquisitive elders and censorious congrega- 
tions and old fogeys of parsons who will neither die nor retire to 
make way for younger, and as we whisper to ourselves and our 
trusted friends—better men. 


We read the Livre Synodal ; we see commissions visiting college 
and writing reports; we hear complaints and though it all hap- 
pened in a little church in a foreign land three hundred years ago 
we sometimes feel as though amongst conservative Presbyterians 
there has been very very little change. 


li. THE MINISTER. 


On the third of June 1578 representatives of the Flemish and 
Walloon churches met together at Dort and drew up a number 
of important articles which were to be binding upon both. It is 
from these articles that we learn most of what we know concern- 
ing the mode of worship and the ecclesiastical polity of these 
churches. From them too we learn something of the way in 
which the duties of the minister were understood. 
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In early days of course, there is much talk of persecution, and 
the rule is laid down that in no circumstances is the minister to 
desert his post. It would appear that in those dangerous times 
the clergy dressed like laymen and indeed it is hard to find any 
proof that they ever gave up the practice. Perhaps it would have 
been better for them if they had done so, for in after days com- 
plaints were sometimes made that not only were the wives of the 
clergy too smartly attired, but that the clergy themselves were too 
much addicted to following the latest fashions. Until the Nether- 
lands were freed from the Spanish yoke it is difficult to see how 
any magistrate could openly support a Protestant minister. The 
time soon came however when the magistrates in most towns es- 
poused their cause. And after this the clergy received a part 
perhaps the largest part of their stipends from the State. Noth- 
ing was more alien to the mind of a Walloon than the idea of a 
“Free Church”. In those days all Presbyterians left such con- 
ceptions to the tender care of wild Anabaptists and other similar 
sects. With the Walloons no minister was ordained unless he 
commended himself to the Magistrate. Indeed it is sometimes 
said that Labadie was the first minister to suggest that the Church 
should be independent of the State. 


In spite of the fact, however, that the magistrates were respon- 
sible for the payment of part, probably the chief part, of his 
stipend, the minister did not always receive it with that regularity 
which he could have desired. We hear of one clergyman who 
complains that his salary is three years in arrear. We hear of 
another who had to write over and over again before he could 
obtain his removal expenses. One clergyman caused a scandal by 
setting up in business. When accused of breaking his ordination 
vows he replied that this was the only way in which he could 
maintain his family. 

Like most of the early Presbyterians, the Walloon insisted on 
close connection between Church and State. Like many Presby- 
terians he disliked the idea of a one man ministry. erever 
possible two ministers, sometimes three, were in charge of a 
church. Great care was taken to see that these ministers were 
on an equal footing. Each presided in turn at the meetings of 
the Consistory, the Session as we call it. The same principle ob- 
tained in the case of the Classis, or Presbytery, and the Synod. 
Each of these courts was presided over by a different minister at 
each meeting. No church was to lord it over any other church; 
no minister over a brother mmister. 


The Presbyterian minister has in most countries and in most 
ages cherished one small ambition. He has been eager to see his 
ideas in print. In the Walloon church he was encouraged to 
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write pamphlets which dealt with the heresies of Papists and Ana- 
baptists, but he was not allowed to publish them until they had 
met with the approval of two or three clerical censors appointed 
by Synod. One of the most serious offences which Lebadie com- 
mitted in the eyes of the Walloon Church was that of persisting 
in publishing theological works which had not been submitted to 
the censor. 


In various modern churches one constantly hears of men who 
go about from place to place conducting missions, of others whose 
fame has been so widely noised abroad that no special service is 
complete without their presence. There was nothing of this in 
the Church of the Walloons. There every man had to stay at his 
post. The office of evangelist, as well as that of apostle, they 
said has ceased (“et ne leur sera loisible de courir de lieu en 
autre pour prescher, veu que I’office d’Apostre et Evangeliste est 
pieca cessé en l’Eglise”. Lib. Syn. 46). 


The minister was chosen by the Consistory (Session) in con- 
sultation with the deacons. These had to act along with the 
Classis or Presbytery, whose business it was to discover whether 
the candidate for ordination possessed the dual qualifications of 
orthodox belief and satisfactory character. This done, his name 
was submitted to the magistrate if he were a Protestant (approu- 
vant nostre Religion). After this the name of the candidate lay 
before the congregation for fifteen days and if no objection were 
offered to his life or doctrine the Classis proceeded to ordain him. 

It is interesting to note the three questions which were put to 
the ordinand for, they remind us how little Presbyterian forms 
and practices change. “Do you feel that you are duly called of 
God and His Church?” said the presiding minister. “Do you 
regard Holy Scripture as the sole word of God, the complete 
doctrine of salvation and do you reject every heresy which is 
opposed to this? Are you prepared and determined to serve 
faithfully in the work of the ministry according to the rule of 
this doctrine, to adorn it with holiness of life and are you willing 
to submit to the discipline of the Church if you do anything 
worthy of blame ?” These questions have, as has been already 
suggested, a strangely familiar sound. They were asked in 
French and Flemish three hundred and thirty years ago in the 
Netherlands; in a slightly different form they are asked among 
ourselves today. 


One is amazed, however, to read that in its earliest years the 
Walloon Church sometimes omitted the laying on of hands (ils 
seront receus et confirmez au ministere de |’Eglise avec imposition 
des mains, voire es lieux ot ceste ceremonie se pourra pratiquer 
avec edification; ou en baillant la dextre de societé). 
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This grave flaw was speedily rectified. From 1600 we may 
safely say that the imposition of hands was invariably practised 
and every congregation was strictly enjoined to see that the form 
and prayers prescribed in the Service Book were rigidly followed. 


Generally speaking there were two services on Sunday. The 
morning service began with the reading of the confession of sins. 
We may safely assume that this was the prayer which is still 
used in the French Church as well as in that of Holland. Indeed 
it is to be found in almost every Presbyterian Service Book. 
Seigneur Dieu, Pére éternel et tout-puissant, — so it begins in 
French — nous reconnaissons et nous confessons, devant ta sainte 
majesté, que nous sommes de pauvres pécheurs, nés dans la 
corruption, enclins au mal, incapables par nous-mémes de faire 
le bien and so forth. In the French Church today this, the most 
famous of all prayers used by Presbyterians is preceded by the 
recitation of the Ten Commandments; but in the Walloon Church 
the Commandments were not recited until immediately before the 
sermon. They were never read by the minister; they were al- 
ways read by a minor official termed the Lector. In some 
churches organs were used from the earliest times; but generally 
speaking, the use of organs was strongly discouraged. The 
Psalms were sung in the French metrical version. The only 
hymns allowed were the Magnificat, the Benedictus, and the 
Nunc Dimittis, though the Commandments and the Creed were 
also sung in a metrical version. 


The minister was not allowed to choose a text at random. He 
had to select a book from the Bible, preferably from the New 
Testament, and he had to go through it chapter by chapter and 
verse by verse. At the end of the service he had to go into the 
vestry and watch the deacons count the offerings which the faith- 
ful made as they left the church. In the afternoon there was a 
second service. This had to begin with the singing of a psalm. 
At it the minister was not allowed to preach. Instead he had to 
expound the Catechism; and he had so to arrange his exposition 
that he went through the whole of the Catechism once a year. 
Not satisfied with two services, some of the faithful wanted to 
come to church in the evening as well. But as was natural, the 
clergy strongly disapproved of this proceeding. Synod after 
synod insisted that evening services were not to be held. They 
were eventually tolerated ; but it was on the express understanding 
that they were to be of a purely devotional character. 


In most churches the minister wore a gown, though not in all. 
In every church he wore a cap when preaching. In this, as in 
a good many other things the old fashioned Presbyterian was all 
unconsciously a good deal nearer Rome than are his modern 
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representatives. Donne used to remind his hearers in St. Paul’s 
that the Anglican clergy were the only men who preached with 
uncovered heads. He complained more than once that the con- 
gregation would persist in wearing their hats throughout the 
sermon. More than once the Church at Amsterdam petitioned 
Synod to have this custom changed. But in vain. Whatever 
else he is the Presbyterian has always been a thorough going 
Tory. When any new fangled idea was suggested Synod replied 
in the terms used in 1622 in Utrecht: “Rien ne soit innové es 
publiques ceremonies usitées en nos Eglises’’. 


Whatever else he has understood or has failed to understand 
about the Church of Rome your Presbyterian has always under- 
stood her great watchword “Semper eadem”. 

Two duties which fell to the lot of the Walloon pastor have 
fallen into desuetude. In the Netherlands a betrothal was re- 
garded as equally binding with a wedding. Now and then the 
betrothal ceremony was performed in presence of an elder: but 
nearly always it took place in presence of a pastor; for unless 
performed in public in presence of minister or elder it was re- 
garded as invalid. The other duty was of a much more painful 
character. Ecclesiastical discipline was severe and there was 
much recourse to excommunication. There was the Greater Ex- 
communication and the Lesser, each performed in a strictly 
specified way. Here the minister was much in evidence, as he 
= the penitents were received “into the peace of the 

urch”, 


In his public prayers the minister had to refer to sinners who 
were under discipline. In certain cases he had only to allude 
to them in general terms; in other cases he had to mention them 
by name. One can imagine that he found it more embarrassing 
in a small community where each knew all too much about the 
other to find terms sufficiently vague to avoid gratifying the mor- 
bid curiosity of the scandal monger. 


Of course the minister had to hold a service on one week day. 
He had also to arrange for a fast when calamity overtook his 
town or country. He had to preach on Christmas and Ascension 
Day. He had also to preach on Easter Monday, Whitmonday and 
on the Feast of the Circumcision. As he had to preach every 
time there was a holy day, he naturally disliked holy days and 
was never tired of saying at ecclesiastical meetings that as long as 
men abstained from work on Sundays there was no reason why 
they should not work to their heart’s content on other days. One 
can sympathise with the poor parson, for in those days a sermon 
was by no means an affair of twenty minutes. It was a much more 
lengthy business. To feasts however, which fell on Sunday the 
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clergyman had no objection. He made much of Easter and Whit- 
suntide when he always had a Special Celebration. And only 
those who know how much work a Communion Service brought 
to the Presbyterian clergy in byegone days can guess how much 
this meant. Easter, Whitsunday, Christmas: these feasts our 
minister welcomed, but when the magistrate insisted on a number 
of other Holy days (when special services had to be held and 
special sermons preached) our friend the pastor thought that he 
was hardly dealt by. For after all, his work was heavy enough 
at any time and the reward he reaped in the form of wages was 
very very small. Then too, for the good of his soul no doubt, 
he had to preside in the Consistory where clergy and elders were 
expected to discuss each other’s faults; and he had to take his 
turn in preaching before Classis and Synod, where each minister 
in turn was required to criticise his sermon and deal faithfully 
with any trace of heresy his vigilant eye could detect. And 
surely there is a world of pathos in that minute which records the 
doings of the Synod, held at Dort in 1577 : “Cependant les Past- 
eurs seront advertis d’user de la plus grande patience qu’il leur 
sera possible, pour supporter plustost les imperfections de 
l’Eglise ou membres d’icelle, que de poursuivre leur droit trop 
exactement”. 


I. THE ELDER. 


In the Walloon Church, as in the other Presbyterian Churches 
that were developing in France, Switzerland and Scotland, the 
Minister did not exercise spiritual authority alone. The other 
members of the Consistory were laymen, the Elders. The Jesuit 
Scultingh once said that in the Low Countries everyone from the 
chief magistrate to the humblest waggoner and sailor was versed 
in Calvin’s Institutes. These of course had come up the trade 
routes to the great ports of Holland and Belgium part of the rich 
merchandise which flowed down the Rhine. The first edition of 
Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion was published in 
1536, and the last, the French translation which he himself re- 
vised in 1562, The Ministry of the Word and the Government 
of the Church and the care of its poor are three offices to be 
provided for. “By these governors I understand seniors elected 
from the people to unite with the Bishops in pronouncing cen- 
sures and exercising discipline”. 

Our chief authority tells us that in the Netherlands the Walloons 
were regarded with the utmost respect. They were virtuous and 
distinguished ; they had suffered more at the hands of the Span- 
iard than anyone else ; they had a the Presbyterian system 
throughout the Netherlands and had maintained Presbytery and 
Synod unbroken from 1563. They were refined and cultured and 
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were held in high esteem by the upper classes all though Holland. 
Many of the governing class were members of the Walloon Church. 


It is obvious therefore that in the early days of the Walloon 
Church the Elders were men of fine character. They carried 
their lives in their hands. They believed firmly, nay more fan- 
atically, in their religion and were passionately devoted to their 
church. 

They were often men of considerable culture and in every in- 
stance, by careful study of Calvin’s works, were ready to give an 
answer for the faith that was in them. 


In the very earliest days of the Church, when congregations met 
in secret and were known by mystic names when it was often well 
nigh impossible to secure the services of a minister, we find that 
elders were allowed to marry and baptise and even to preach and 
administer the sacrament, yet in the most difficult times this was 
felt to be most undesirable and even as early as 1563 we read that 
“in the absence of the minister the elders and deacons shall be 
allowed to offer prayer and to read the word and to answer quest- 
ions addressed to them; but they shall not be allowed to usurp 
the office of the minister, as for instance to give an address”. Even 
this concession was felt to be too great and in the very same year 
it is enacted that “in assemblies of the faithful where there is no 
sermon from a minister on Sunday, the elder shall offer prayer 
and read as the minister and consistory shall advise him; but he 
shall give no explanation nor shall he reply to any question. 
“Those who break this rule,” the minutes add, “shall be proceed- 
ed against by Church Discipline”. 

The Presbyterian Church has always looked askance at the lay- 
preacher. Even when clergymen were scarce and elders knew 
more theology than they have ever done since, they were carefully 
kept from usurping the place of those who had been duly ordained 
to the work of the ministry. “The office of elder” we read in a 
minute of a Synod held in 1564, “is to gather together the people, 
to report scandals to the consistory. They are to visit their dist- 
ricts at least once a month to see that there are no troubles or 
great distress. If they fail to do this they are to be straightway 
expelled from the consistory”. 


Pastoral visitation, as it is termed, would seem to have been 
done for the most part, not by ministers, but by elders. In 1618 
the elder is told that it is his duty to visit the people immediately 
before or after the Communion to console and instruct the mem- 
bers of the church and to admonish the others to embrace the 
Christian Faith. That the Elder was to keep an eye on the min- 
ister was obvious from a minute of 1581. ‘The office of elder is, 
in addition to that which he shares with ministers, to watch over 
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ministers (est de veiller sur lesdits Pasteurs) his brother elders 
and the deacons; to see that each is faithfully discharging his duty 
and to prepare communicants by means of visitation to take part 
in the forthcoming sacrament (afin qu’ils soyent tant mieux dis- 
posez”. 

One duty which devolved upon an elder was to attend the meet- 
ings of the “Classis” or “Presbytery”. It was the “Classis” that 
decided on the suitability of men for the office of the Holy Ministry. 

A candidate had to possess two qualifications before he could be 
ordained. He had to be orthodox; he had moreover, to possess 
certain preaching gifts. 


On questions of doctrine the elder was not only allowed to have an 
opinion, he was even allowed to state it. But when the matter came 
to the vote he was not permitted to take any part in the division. 
On questions of preaching ability and the like, it was felt that the 
Elder knew as much as the minister—he had to listen to the ser- 
mons of the ordinand whilst the minister was spared that infliction 
—and therefore it was felt that in this instance it was but fitting 
that the Elder should have a vote. 

In order to prove the essential unity between those who used the 
French and those who used the Flemish tongue in Divine Worship 
it was agreed that all Elders both Dutch and French should sign 
the XX XVII. Articles which were presented to King Philip in 
1578 as a short statement of Presbyterian doctrine. Fifty years 
later this rule was relaxed and whilst it was laid down that every 
Elder should procure and study the Confession of Faith and the 
Discipline, it was said that he need not sign either of these docu- 
ments. 

When an Elder had to be elected, the Consistory selected two 
names. These it brought before the congregation, which had to 
choose one of them. When elected the Elder held office for two 
years, rarely indeed for longer. But there was no objection felt 
to his being re-elected for a further period. In 1578 a certain 
congregation asks Synod if an elder who is willing to continue in 
office may have his name brought before the congregation for re- 
election. The answer is that this may be done: that the change 
was made “to relieve them from the burden of office”. 

That the office was felt to be a burden, indeed a most unwelcome 
burden, there can be no doubt. Again and again we read min- 
utes like this : 

“Synod is of opinion that Pastor and Consistory should use 
lively and serious remonstrances to those who are fitted to serve 
in the office of Elder, so that they be induced to serve readily in 
the work of the Lord if there be no legitimate and peremptory 
excuse”. 
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“Elders when elected, if they refuse to serve” we read in a still 
earlier minute, “who have no valid reason for not doing so, are to 
be admonished besought and threatened by the judgment of God. 
But if prayers and threats fail to move them, they are not to be 
forced to take office”. 


It has been a common complaint throughout Presbyterian Hist- 
ory that those who are best fitted to discharge the duties of an 
elder, shrink from the responsibility and that men.of an inferior 
type have to be elected in their stead. To this experience the 
Walloon Church was no stranger. We smile at the record which 
tells how an Elder who has a “disobedient and rebellious wife” is 
not to be admitted to office, because of the scandal his domestic 
difficulties might cause and we feel the church was well advised 
to add that if the elder had been appointed before his troubles 
became public property, he was not to be deposed. We learn 
something of the moral demands made on an Elder when we are 
told that a man who has once been bankrupt cannot be an elder, 
since, according to St. Paul, those who hold office should be ir- 
reproachable (trreprehensibles) and free from any notable blem- 
ish”. And we gather something of the strictness which prevailed 
when we read that if an elder had had a child christened by a 
Roman Catholic priest—this was in the days when Presbyterian 
ministers were very scarce—“he should be from his office 
in recognition of the weakness that was in him”. But alas for the 
frailty of poor human nature, those who held the keys of heaven 
often enough fell into much more serious sin. Over and over 
again we read of “Great Sins” and serious crimes (crimes enormes) 
which elders have committed; and we learn that by 1619 it 
agreed that when an elder commits “great sin” his own consistory 
joined with that of the neighbouring church, is to dispose of him. 


On the whole, however, there is no doubt that the Elders in the 
Walloon Church were a fine body of men. For many and many 
a year they occupied positions which no one who valued a safe 
and easy life would be tempted to covet ; and up to the time when 
this record ends in the year 1688, they still maintained the quality 
which Calvin so much desired ; they were possessed of rea] author- 
ity; they carried the Keys of Heaven and therefore each was en- 
titled to the description now reserved for the Supreme Court of 
their Church “Venerable”. 
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IV. DISCIPLINE. 
“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large”. 


The practise of the mediaeval church was definite and strict in 
matters of Discipline. Of its sternest penalty was excommunica- 
tion from the spiritual and social life of the community, an act 
which amounted to practical outlawry from the life of the com- 
munity. Having frequently admonished the offender, and on his 
proving recaltricent the Church then proceeded to excommunicate 
and anathamatise him. Our little Walloon Church had little to 
learn from Hildebrand, the greatest exponent of the technique of 
this form of Discipline. In the severity of their procedure there 
is little to separate them from The Westminster Divines, who 
directed that in the case of notorious and obstinate offenders “the 
Officers of the Church are to proceed by admonition, suspension 
from the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper for a season, and by 
Excommunication from the Church, according to the nature of the 
crime, and the demerits of the person”. 


At the joint meeting of Flemings and Walloons held at Dort in 
1578, it was decreed that not only had ministers to “exhort, reprove, 
instruct, console their flocks by means of public services, but that 
it was their duty to watch over the conduct of their people, and 
to reprove them in private for their faults. 

When the minister found that some member of his congrega- 
tion had fallen short of the standard he was expected to maintain 
in sound doctrine and moral conduct; and when he had good 
reason to believe that the heretical opinion, or the moral laxity 
was not widely known, he was told to follow the rule which it was 
believed that Christ had laid down in the eighteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and reprove the sinner in private. To 
enable him to prove that he had performed this painful duty it 
was suggested that he should administer the rebuke in presence of 
two or three witnesses. If after he had received this admonition 
the erring sheep returned to the fold of orthodox belief and up- 
right conduct, the matter was at an end. Not even the elders 
were to hear of it in their official capacity. 


If however, the sinner did not repent, or if his lapse were of a 
public character, the matter was to be reported to the Consistory, 
whose duty it was to remonstrate with him. But if the man paid 
no attention to this remonstrance, the Consistory was compelled 
to exclude him from the Sacraments. This was the “Lesser Ex- 
communication” as it was called. Thereafter if the sinner gave 
no signs of amendment, the Consistory proceeded to Excommuni- 
cation proper. 

With the lesser excommunication, as it is called, there is no need 
for us to deal. It was of frequent occurrence and is not really 
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excommunication at all. Unfortunately, there is good reason to 
believe that in the early days of the church ministers were all too 
ready to make use of their terrible power. There is a curious 
minute, for instance, which tells how the Synod held in the Sum- 
mer of 1564, laid down the law that churches should not have it 
in their power to excommunicate members merely because they 
wore dress that was unusual in the Low Countries. It is quite 
possible that there is more in this than meets the eye, but in the 
minutes it appears merely in connection with a piece of sumptuary 
legislation, and if the reference be only to the sin, if such it be, of 
wearing unseemly apparel, the punishment of exclusion from the 
Kingdom of Heaven seems a severe one for what to most people 
must appear a comparatively trivial offence. 


Very soon, however, it became apparent that some check should 
be put on the reckless use of excommunication, and in 1579 it is 
laid down that no one shall resort to excommunication save “with 
grave prudence and after careful deliberation”. It is the last 
remedy to which the Church can turn and is to be exercised on 
none save those who are obstinate and rebellious, indeed on those 
who are involved in “enormous crimes”. A list of these offences 
is given and it is interesting to note that not only in the case of the 
clergy, but in the case of private members of the congregation, as 
well more importance seems to have been attached to offences com- 
mitted against the Church than to breaches of the moral law. 
“Traitors to the church sectaries persecutors” head the list; they 
are followed by those whose offences seem much more serious 
“sodomites incestuous persons” and the like. The same thing 
seems to be borne out by the following statement. “Those who 
have violated women, homicides and traitors, are not to be ex- 
communicated ; but are to be suspended from the Sacrament for a 
time to mark the gravity of their offence”. There was no single 
form of words used at every excommunication, but in June 1581 
a standard form was drawn up and was issued with the note 
that it would be found to be edifying. It is too long to be quoted 
in full, but ends with the significant words addressed to the con- 
gregation : “We bid you abstain from all familiar and unnecessary 
intercourse with him so that he may come to be ashamed and be 
led to repentance”. 


In certain cases excommunication both in its major and in its 
minor forms was not always carried out quite so publicly as we 
have been led to believe. In churches frequented by “mockers of 
the word” it was felt that more harm than good might be done by 
naming the culprit and describing his sin, that the gain to the 
faithful would be more than counterbalanced by the scandal 
caused when the “mockers of religion” discovered that the man 
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who professed much sometimes practised little. In such cases it 
was permissible to receive a sinner on his repentance to the “Peace 
of the church” by making him appear before the Consistory to- 
gether with any other discreet people whom the minister and 
elders might see fit in their wisdom to invite to attend. 


It is most important, however, to emphasise once more the aim 
of excommunication. True the sinner was punished—to one who 
accepted the discipline of the Church—most severely punished : 
yet his punishment was a means to an end, not an end in itself. 
Even in the worst case it was hoped that the sinner was really one 
of the Elect, and through his penitance would eventually attain to 
forgiveness and his place in heaven. 


The case of Jean Haren is an important example of this out- 
come. He was the Minister of the French Church at Bruges, but 
having lapsed into Romanism was in 1585 excommunicated by the 
Synod of Leyden. Over twenty years later he was received back 
“into the peace of the Church” by the Synod of Breda, and the 
minutes on both occasions should be read in full. There is no 
space here for that, but the last words of the sentence leads up to 
the Reconciliation of 1610. For it ends with the hope that Jean 
Haren “may be ashamed of his sins. We beseech God who alone 
knoweth the secrets of all hearts that if in spite of all he be one of 
the number of the elect, this excommunication may serve to lead 
him back into the right path and true repentance for his sins, to 
the glory of God”. 


The words of the Reconciliation in 1610 include the sentence— 
“And since he has given good and adequate proof by a public and 
solemn confession and recognition of his sin, both by word of 
mouth and in writing; our Churches have been led to extend to 
him the hand of Fellowship and to give ear to his humble and 
urgent request to be received into Reconciliation and re-established 
in our Communion. 


“The Church, as her Master, has always rejoiced in Repentance 
of a sinner, and extended to him forgiveness. 


[It is regretted that parts of the Lecture as delivered have had to be 
omitted owing to restrictions on our space. One Section has appeared in 
part in Mr. Kinloch’s Collected Essays “Swarf”. Ed.] 
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Principal William Chalmers 
S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. 


The Historical Society has received from the family of the late 
Alexander Bruce Chalmers a wallet containing a number of letters 
from Dr. Thomas Chalmers to his father. These include a number 
which we here reproduce in whole or in part. 


Mr. William Chalmers was licensed in 1835 by the Presbytery 
of Dunfermline, and became assistant to Dr. Bryce of Aberdour, 
being presented in the following year as colleague and successor. 
During the intervening time Thomas Chalmers wrote him the two 
following testimonials. The first was evidently because a Glasgow 
church was then thinking of him, the second was apparently in 
connection with the colleagueship. 


The first is addressed to Wm. Brown Esgq., 9, Moore Place, 
Glasgow. 


“Burntisland, Septr. 3rd 1835 
My dear Sir, 


Mr. Chalmers’ discourse which he delivered as a Student impressed 
me with the conviction of very superior talent; but his discourse as 
a Probationer, the first he had ever preached, impressed me with the 
conviction of a far higher endowment, and that is both a decided taste 
for, and deep acquaintance with, the intimacies of spiritual and ex- 
perimental religion. The union of these qualifications is very rare, 
and such a union, realised as it is by Mr. Chalmers, satisfies me that, 
at the very least, he possesses extraordinary powers for the services 
and exercises of the pulpit. 


Accept this as my contribution in favour of Mr. Chalmers. I have 
learned great caution in deposing to the personal piety of any individ- 
ual or his likelihood of parochial exertion and usefulness. But under- 
stand distinctly that I know nothing against them in the present 
instance, and it should not be turned to the prejudice of Mr. Chalmers 
that I know nothing very decided or affirmative in their favour. I 
have had few opportunities of private intercourse, and at this early 
stage of his probationership it cannot be expected that I should have 
much to tell either of his capacity or his liking for evangelical min- 
istrations. 


Look well therefore to his other testimonials, and let me hope also 
a your repeated hearings of him may guide to a right decision of 
is merits. 


Ever believe me,My dear Sir, 
Yours most truly, 
Thomas Chalmers”, 
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Mr. Brown had evidently asked for Chalmers’ intimate know- 
ledge of the spiritual condition of the probationer, and the careful- 
ness of the explanation is characteristic. 

The second testimonial is addressed to Robert Lindsay, Esq., 
Aberdour House, Aberdour. 


“Edinr. Jan. 23, 1836. 
Dear Sir, 


I have great pleasure in assuring you of the highly favourable 
opinion that I entertain respecting the ministerial qualifications of Mr, 
Wm. Chalmers, grounded first, as to his powers, on my experience of 
him when a student at the Hall in Edinburgh; and, second, as to his 
principles, on my actual hearing of him more than once in the pulpit, 
and conversation with him in private. I had the pleasure of being 
present at the delivery of his first sermon, and one richer in the mani- 
festation both of Christian discernment and feeling from so young a 
preacher I never heard. On the whole I feel a very confident antici- 
— of his future eminence, both ministerially and pastorally, and 

shall rejoice in the success of the parochial application that is now 
intended, which application in itself is a very decisive evidence in 
his favour. 

I have the honour to be, Dear Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 
Thomas Chalmers”. 


Two of the letters refer to picnics, and contain graphic details. 
On July 16, 1840, in expectation of going to Inch Colm, he under- 
lines the words “provided it be a good day”. 

“The day must be fair, and so calm as to admit of its being alto- 
gether a rowing excursion, for I am nervous about children in boats, 
and should not allow them to go if sails were to be used. On the 
same principle I should not like the boat to be overladen. You said 
it could take 30. Let us then understand the party to be restricted 
to 20. I think of bringing 10 or at most 12. This will admit of 8 
from Aberdour, which I hope will consist chiefly of Dr. Bryce’s 
family, and I am commissioned by Mrs. Chalmers to offer our united 
Compts. to Mrs. and the Misses Bryce; and beg that you and they 
will dine with us on the Island”. He had said that it was to be a 
“picnic dinner”. 

That letter was to William Chalmers. The other is to Mrs. 
Bryce, who was arranging the picnic the next year. It is dated 
June 11, 1841, and after accepting her invitation he says : 

“I gladly avail myself of your kind offer of the donkey, as I have 
sent away my horse, and am not able to walk so far yet”. (The local- 
ity is not indicated). 

The next letter is Thomas Chalmers’ reply to the request that 
he would officiate at the marriage (in March 1842) to Emily Bryce, 
the daughter of the senior colleague. William Chalmers had by 
this time a parish of his own, Dailly, in Ayrshire. 


“Edinr. Feb. 28, 1842. 
My very dear Miss Emily, 

T ieee just received a proposal from Mr. Chalmers, and cannot 
adequately express how much I feel eee honoured by it, and 
now hasten with all promptitude and cordiality to make through you 
my affirmative reply. 
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It will afford me the most sincere ag to be at Portobello on 
Thursday the 10th of March at or before the hour of two. 3 
I cannot close this letter without the assurance of my heart-felt: 
regard, and of my earnest prayers for your well-being both in time 
and through eternity. May the richest blessings of Heaven rest upon 
you, and — such be our faith, and such the fruits of our righteous- 
ness, that when we come to the end to rise again, we may be found 
together at the right hand of the everlasting Throne. 

I beg that you will offer my respectful acknowledgements and best 
wishes to Mrs. and the Misses Bryce. 

Ever believe me, My dearest Madam, 

Yours with the utmost esteem and regard, 
Thomas Chalmers”. 

(Addressed to “Miss Emily Bryce, Mrs. Bryce, Windsor Cottage, 
Portobello”.) 


A letter of the Rev. William Hanna to Mrs. Chalmers, in which 
he says that he is glad to hear that she is getting stronger, shows 
the importance which this young man was already attaining. It 
is dated 10th July 1842, and contains the following passage : 


“I was about to have written to Mr. Chalmers about some notes of 
the Convocation which he has in shorthand. To ask anything so un- 
reasonable as that he should transcribe any considerable portion of 
them is out of the question. But there are two things he perhaps 
might be kind enough to do, to extract an outline of the plan proposed 
at that time by Dr. Chalmers for the Sustentation of the Ministry, 
which need not be given literatim. The other is that he should extract 
a passage at the close of his address about enthusiasm, beginning, as 
I remember, ‘Enthusiasm is a noble virtue’. The reason I have for 
making this last demand is that I have found a paper written when 
Dr. Chalmers was a student of divinity so very like, that I am anxious 
to compare them verbatim. 

Why should not Mr. Chalmers draw out and publish a narration of 
oe Convocation? He should give the first leisure time he has to 

lo it”. 


The importance of William Chalmers is further indicated by his 
being sent to the United States to explain the Free Church position. 
The next two letters refer to this. 





“Edinr. Dec. 30, 1843. 
My dear Sir, 


I am empowered by the special commission to request, which I do 
most earnestly, that you will consent to be the associate of Dr. 
Cunningham, who has left for America as a Deputation from the 
Free Church. I have obtained the consent of Mr. Lewis of Dundee, 
who goes in February, and I need not say how heartily I would re- 
joice if you went together. Do give way to public considerations, 
and don’t let the objects of the American mission be frustrated by 
the offence which there is too much reason to apprehend will be felt if 
our representation be not more adequate to the claims and expecta- 
tions of the people in that country. Should I be fortunate enough to 
obtain your consent, I would advise your instant correspondence with 
Mr. Lewis, that you may come to a common understanding on all 
matters of detail. 

Give my kindest regards to Mrs. Chalmers, and ever believe me, 


My dear Sir, Yours 7 truly, 


” 


s 


Chalmers”. 
“Edinr. Jan. 9, 1943. (error for 1844) 
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” dear Sir, ; 
am delighted with your letter, and have been most grateful to 
yourself and still more to Mrs. Chalmers’ heroical and patriotic con- 
sent, which I think all the more of, that I have hitherto found the 
ladies the chief obstacle in the way of this most important and de- 
sirable arrangement. 

To assist your way to a final decision, I might mention that al- 
though we should not have a very full deputation at the outset we 
purpose successive reinforcements. The first pair I expect to go at 
the a February. If you cannot go then, perhaps the 
beginning of March would do. 

ever am, with kindest and most grateful regards to Mrs. Chalmers, 
My dear Sir, Yours very truly, 
Thomas Chalmers”. 


Then come letters telling of failing health, On March 22nd 
1847, he writes from Edinburgh, about a projected journey to 
London. : 

“The hearts both of myself and Mrs. Chalmers are teeming with 
gratitude to Mr. Maule for averting a journey the prospect of which 
greatly alarmed us both. You must make allowance for this nervous- 
ness and real want of his old alertness and vigour on the part of one 
who has now reached his 68th year”. 


From Darlington, signed, but not written by him, on 27th May, 
1847, regretting that he had missed Mrs. Chalmers when she 
called. 

The end came, as is well known, with startling suddenness, 
Mrs Bryce to her daughter, on May 31st, the day of his death. 

“19, Dean Terrace, 31st May, 1847. 
My dearest Emily, 


. .. + He was found dead in his room this morning!! I think he 
had arrived only on Saturday. You may believe the sensation occas- 
ioned all over the Town is great. The Assembly was dissolved im- 
mediately after meeting ; They were awaiting the healthy man’s return 
before bringing forward the Site question. He has indeed been trans- 
lated in the height of his glory, and this I should think would be a 
great source of consolation to those he has left behind, though they 
may not see it at present”. 


There is a letter of much later date (26 Dec. 1864) to Mrs. 
Chalmers from Dr. Thomas Guthrie, referring to his health : 

“I am thankful to be able to say that I have been making decided 
progress health-ward for some months past. I undergo no physical 
fatigue: beyond walking from one room to another or a turn in the 
garden, walk not at all. In that respect I have returned to a state 
of second childhood. Let Mr. Chalmers be warned in time against 
over-exertion”. 


































[These Letters were not received by The Society until after the above 
article was written. Through the generosity of other earlier Donors, several 
important letters written by Dr. Thomas Chalmers have been gifted. With 
the letters referred to in this article they make a valuable Collection. Ed.] 
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The Puritan Attitude to Sabbatarianism 


Rev. George A. Hood, M.A. 
(continued) 


The laws referring to the selling of wine and the opening of 
shops on Sunday remains the same throughout the period. No 
shops are to be open nor wine to be sold during sermon time 
either on Sunday or the day of prayer during the week. There 
-is a similar prohibition of walking about the streets during sermon 
time. All are instructed to attend Church on Sunday unless it 
is necessary to leave someone behind to guard the house, this ap- 
plies more particularly to those living in the country. If there 
is a sermon during the week, as many as can are to attend and at 
least one from each household. Later it was decreed that all 
should attend the sermons on Wednesdays as well as Sundays and 
the Consistory asks the Council to instruct M. le Lieutenant to go 
round the houses on these days to make sure that the people are 
coming to the sermons. 


There is scarcely any reference to the performance of plays on 
Sunday and no general prohibition. In 1546 the production of 
plays was suspended until a more suitable time on the plea of the 
ministers that the money paid by the Council for their production 
should be given to the poor with whom the city was apparently 
crowded. It is interesting to note in passing that at Romain- 
tndotier in Canton Vaux where the new teaching was apparently not 
making great progress the theatre was called in to assist it. H. 
Viulleumier in his history of that Canton writes : 


“En 1549 au dire de Pierrifleur, on y joue un dimanche de 
juin une moralité appelée . . . le mariage de Sara, laquelle fut 
bien et magnifiquement jouée, et dura le dit jeu depuis dix 
heures du matin, jusqu’a quatre heures aprés midi”. 


Neither here nor in the plea of the Genevan ministers for their 
suspension is there the suggestion that they profaned Sunday.“ 


Of the smaller details of Sunday observance there are a few 
limits in the lists of regulations and the Annales Calviniani.@) The 
Conseil Genéral of Geneva continued to meet on Sunday through- 
out the period, the election of Syndics regularly took place the 
same day, usually after a sermon from Calvin. Since it was the 
day the Council met it was consequently that on which treaties were 
made and ratified with other Protestant Cantons. Sunday it 
(1) H. Viulleumier, Histoire de l’Eglise Réformée du Pays de Vaux sous le regime 

Bernois. Cha I., Section Ill., quoting Purrefleur, Memoires, publiés par A. 
Cerdeil, 1856, pp. 247 sq. 


p. 

pp. 

(2) The Annales Calvinian: form the XXI. Volume of the Brunswick edition of 
Calvin’s works and the XLIX. volume of the Corpus Reformatorum. 
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would appear was also a popular day for weddings and there are 
frequent references to Calvin frequently celebrating marriages on 
this day. There is no prohibition of travelling on noe: and 


mention is made of Beza arriving at and departing from Geneva 


on this day. 

The only other regulations in Geneva which concern us are 
those referring to “le jour du Saincte Céne”. The two which 
exist both belong to that period in which Calvin’s influence was 
greatest and consequently may be regarded as peculiarly his own. 
In 1561 the Consistory urges the Council to prohibit the playing of 
ninepins, which apparently is being done in all the streets, on the 
day on which the holy meal is being celebrated. The following 
year all games are prohibited on this day. But here again there 
is no suggestion that such games are a profanation of Sunday, 
but rather the desire that men should spend the whole day thinking 
over the meaning of the sacrament in which they had shared. The 
intention is also to draw a sharp distinction between the Protestant 
observance of the sacrament and the Papist celebration of Mass. 

The regulations of the Canton of Neuchatel are very similar 
indeed to those of Geneva and since the influence of Bern was 
paramount in directing this side of the Reformation in that Canton 
we may assume that to a certain extent the views of the Bern 
Reformers are also reflected in them. At first in 1542 all work 
is forbidden on Sunday, but later Ordonnances of 1553 permit 
such work as is absolutely necessary. As at Geneva games are 
prohibited during sermon time on Sundays and weekdays. The 
games permitted, however, are only those calculated to improve the 
health and fighting ability of those taking part in them. Gambling 
is forbidden at all times, but those who take part in these outdoor 
games may make the giving of a meal the stake for which they 
play—a meal, however, is the highest stake for which they can 
contest. Dice and cards are forbidden both on Sundays and week- 
days. 

As at Geneva the sale of food and drink is prohibited until the 
end of the sermon on Sundays and during the Wednesday sermon. 
Wandering about the streets during these times is likewise for- 
bidden and those who offend in this respect are to be fined ten sols 
unless they have a reasonable excuse. All are to come to the 
sermons and the preaching of the word and to admonish those 
(1) “Le 15 Avril 1538 le conseil de Berne exhortait les Quatre Ministraux a établir 

4 Neuchatel des “‘estatus et mandements pour |’anullation et correction des vices’’. 
A. Piaget, Documents inédits sur le Reformation dans le pays de Neuchatel, no. 156. 


An exception to the prohibition of games during sermon time is worth noting. In 
the Constitutions et Ordonnances du 25 juillet 1553 we read “.. . les joueurs se 


retireront pour aller ouir la Ste. predication de |’Evangile qu’il avont sonner la 
derniere coup du second préche excepté le jour du jeu du prix auquels on invoque 
nos circonnoissans qui sont de notre Religion on autres permettons y pouvoir... 
aller tirer a leur prix toutes fois avec honnestaté et modesti en observeront entiere- 
ces”. Archives de la Classe. VI., 6, 1. 


ment le contenu nostre ste 
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who fail to attend; at least one member of each household is to 
be present at the weekday preaching. 

No reference is made to the meeting of the Council, the celebra- 
tion of marriages or the production of plays on Sunday and we 
are justified in assuming that in these there was no change from 
pre-Reformation times. There is likewise no prohibition of Sun- 
day travelling and in view of the fact that taverns could be opened 
during sermon time to strangers travelling through the town or 
even to townspeople intending to travel, it does not seem to have 
been frowned upon. The most strict regulations, as at Geneva 
refer to the “Jour du Saincte Céne” on which all games are pro- 
hibited and the taverns closed. 

Such are in outline the regulations enforced by these two 
Protestant Cantons. It can scarcely be maintained that the devel- 
opment is merely one of increasing strictness; the very fact that 
although search has been made up to the end of the century the 
last regulation referring to Geneva belongs to 1562 tends to dis- 
prove this suggestion. The impression left is rather that so far 
as the main principles of the observance of Sunday were con- 
cerned those who enforced these regulations were satisfied that 
they were sufficient to ensure the right observance of Sunday. 

Of these principles the most clearly implied is that Sunday 
should be observed in order that all might have an equal opportun- 
ity of hearing the word of God preached. Everything with very 
rare exceptions must stop, all shops and taverns must close when 
the bell for the preaching begins to toll. This alone, that it was a 
day of recreation both of spirit and body, appointed to be such by 
God, marks it out from other days. Anything in the nature of 
work which might tend to limit this recreation to a class, those 
who could employ servants, was sinful and a breaking of the holy 
Sunday, holy because applied to a holy purpose. Almost every- 
thing apart from work and the playing of games of which the 
object is to defraud your neighbour, is permitted outside the hours 
of the preaching. The fact that Sunday was considered in no 
way more holy in itself than any other day is shown by the applica- 
tion of the same laws to the days of preaching and prayer during 
the week.) The only day which is regarded as distinct from 
others is that of the “Saincte Céne” and games at all times are only 
prohibited on this day in order that men may not be distracted in 
their meditation on its significance. Above all we can feel con- 
fident that those who legislated were by no means inclined towards 
observing Sunday as the Jews observed their Sabbath. 


(1) a is ae to note the wording of a clause in the Ordonnances du Conseil 
Ville de Neuchatel, 27 janvier, 1550 § 2. “Que chacun devra fréquenter 
4 predilation de mercredi, ce jour-la ayant été consacree 4 Diew pour les priéres 
et nécessites de l’eglise, 4 moins qu’on n’éut une excuse legitime”. J. e, 
les Historiques du comté de Neuchatel et Valangin, II., p. 492. 
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The teaching of Calvin, Farel and Viret coincides almost exactly 
with the views implied in these regulations. All of them stressed 
the necessity of everyone, master and servant, man, woman and 
child being present at the sermon or the catechism on a stated day, 
Sunday.“) All three recognised the right of servants and labour- 
ers to have some time of rest in order to refresh themselves both 
physically and spiritually.@) In their enthusiasm to justify them- 
selves against any accusation of making a judaical distinction be- 
tween days they not only take great care to show how unlike the 
Jewish observance of the Sabbath is their observance of Sunday, 
but also denounce all other holy days which have been introduced 
since the time of the primitive Church as judaical and superstit- 
ious.) None of them complain of the profanation of Sunday by 
games or the theatre and indeed the Swiss Reformers as a whole 
are singularly free from savage polemics against such pleasures at 
any time. None of them wrote specific books on the observance 
of Sunday, a fact in itself of significance and their views have to 
be gleaned from expositions of the law or catechisms. 


When they are considered separated their individual interests 
appear more clearly. Calvin strongly repudiates the opinion of 
which he has been accused, that there was the virtue of a religious 
observance in the mere cessation from manual labour on Sunday. 
To break entirely with this tradition, he maintains, another day 
was appointed for the purpose of worship and hearing the word 
of God. Farel pays particular attention to the opportunities Sun- 
day offers of doing “tout en l’honneur de Dieu et pour garder 
charité avec son prochain”. Viret stresses the fact that all days 
are equally holy and that throughout our lives we should be resting 
from our own works and allowing the Holy Spirit to work in us 
—thus achieving that true rest of which the Jewish Sabbath was 
only a type. 

Their views are stated as concisely as possible in Calvin’s con- 
clusion of his discussion of the subject. 

The whole—he says—may be summed up thus. As the truth was 
delivered typically to the Jews, so it is imparted to us without figure; 
first, that during our whole lives we may aim at a constant rest from 
our own works, in order that the Lord may work in us by His Spirit; 
secondly, that every individual as he has opportunity, may diligently 
exercise himself in private, in pious meditation on the works of God, 
and at the same time that all may observe the legitimate order appoint- 

(1) Calvin: Institutes, Book II., Chapter Vill. § 28. | 
Farel: Le Sommaire de Guillaume Farel, Chapitre XXVIII., Des festes. 
Viret: Les Actes de la dispute de L 536 publiés par A. Piaget pp. 47-48. 
2) Calvin: Ibid. Farel: Ibid. Viret: ibid. 
3) By an edict of the Conseil Général, le 16 novembre, 1550, all festes except Sunday 
were abrogated in Geneva. A.C. Registre du Conseil, fol. 128. 
(4) This translation is taken from a nineteenth century publication entitled “John 
Calvin on the De my Sabbath or seventh day of the week; and Sunday or first 


day of the week”, it has been compared with the 1559 edition of the Institutes from 
which it is professedly translated and found to be reliable. 
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ed by the Church, for the hearing of the word, the administration of 
the sacraments, and public prayer; and thirdly, that we may avoid 
oppressing those who are subject to us. In this way we get rid of 

¢ trifling of the false prophets, who in later times instilled Jewish 
ideas into the people, alleging that nothing was abrogated but what 
was ceremonial in the commandment this they term, in their oe 4 
the taxation of the seventh day) while the moral part remains viz. the 
observance of one day in seven. But this is nothing else than to insult 
the Jews, by changing the day, and yet mentally attributing to it the 
same sanctity; thus retaining the same typical distinction of days as 
had place among the Jews. And of a truth we see what profit they 
have made of such doctrine. Those who cling to their constitutions 

o thrice as far as the Jews in the gross and carnal superstition of 

abbatism; so that the rebukes we read in Isaiah (I. 13, VIII. 13) 
apply as much to those of the present day as to those to whom the 
prophet addressed them. We must be careful, however to observe the 
eneral doctrine viz. in order that religion may neither be lost nor 
anguish among us, we must diligently attend our religious assem- 
blies, and duly avail ourselves of those external aids which tend to 
promote the worship of God.() 

From Calvin and the other Swiss Reformers did not proceed 
the strict Sabbatarianism which took such a hold on England and 
Scotland. But the Genevan Sunday may have been the inspiration 
of those who were driven to the expression of Sabbatarian doctrine 
to achieve such a Sunday. 

As a fitting conclusion to this discussion of the Calvinist ob- 
servance of Sunday and as some indication of the official attitude 
adopted by the Swiss Churches, the Confession of the Swiss 
Churches of 1562 may be quoted (§ 24, De feicis, ieumiis, abori- 
unque delecter) 

Although religion is not restricted to special times, nevertheless it 
cannot be established and exercised without a proper distinction or 
arrangement of times. Therefore each Church chooses for itself a 
time appointed for public prayers, the preaching of the gospel and the 
celebration of the Sacraments. But it is not permitted to any church 
to upset this order. And unless a proper rest is allowed for the ex- 
ternal exercise of religion men will certainly be drawn away from it 
by their business affairs. And so we observe that in the primitive 
church not only was there a weekly time appointed for meeting to- 
gether, but the Lord’s day itself was appointed from the times of the 
Apostle onwards for these same purposes and for a hallowed rest. 
And how this day is rightly preserved by our church for worship and 
deeds of charity. Today we do not allow “hie” (presumably, in our 
church) anything akin to Jewish observance and superstition. For 
we do not believe one day to be more holy than another nor do we 
think that rest in itself is pleasing to God, but we observe the Lord’s 
day with freedom and not as a Sabbath.(s) 


{2 iid... 15-16. . 

2) The tin text from which this translation has been made will be found in 

Aoqndix IIL, § 1. : f ‘ 
E. F. Karl Muller: Die Bekenntimschriften der reformceiten Kirche 214-215. 
The views expressed in the French Confession of 1559. A. III., 2 and the 
Belgian Confession of 1561, A. ILI, § 3 are almost identical with these and certainly 
mo more Sabbatarian. No mention is made of the observance of Sunday in the 

Confession of 1560. 

(The Agouedix to Rev. G. A. Hood’s interesting thesis can be consulted in Manuscript 

at the Society's Library. Ed.) 
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Wooler West 
SOME FORGOTTEN INCIDENTS 


Rev. Ernest, L. Lodge D.Mus. 


There is always excitement and adventure to be found, when 
a packet of dustry papers comes to hand, ready for the faded 
string to be untied. This article deals with such a packet, relating 
to my church here at Wooler West. It turned up among the 
debris at Church House in the summer of 1945. It was, as it has 
come, destined for our Historical Society, but must have been lost 
on the way ! No one can account for its appearance down in what 
was The Office Store Room. 


I was asked to go through them for The Society, and hope that 
others will find interest in them, and perhaps be moved to search 
in their own dusty store places, and see whether there is not similar 
material hidden idle away. 


Having opened the parcel I went through it carefully, at the 
same time comparing its contents with Rev. Alex. Gregory’s ad- 
mirable booklet* and it became apparent that most of the material 
had been available to Mr. Gregory and had been used by him. 
There remained certain documents relating to the long and vigorous 
ministry of Rev. J. A. Huie, and it is with these that I propose 
now to deal. 


It is clear that Mr. Huie found a most loyal friend and supporter 
in Mr. David Turnbull, of West Lyham, a man of fearless Christ- 
ian character and judgment; and all the matter dealt with in this 
article arises out of correspondence between the two men 
Whether Mr. Turnbull held office in the Church is not revealed by 
this correspondence ; but reference to the Minutes of Session for 
the period establishes that he was a faithful member of that court; 
his signature also appears constantly on the Record of Collections. 
It seems likely that he held for a time the office of Treasurer. 


REVISION OF SEAT-RENTs. This would have been an 
entirely humdrum affair, but for three reflections. (a) It 
appears that the same thrifty objections to possible over-charge 
were made then as now. There had been complaints that some 
seat-rents at the West Church were higher than those of her 
neighbours, and there had been a consequent disposition for new- 
comers in Wooler to seek sittings elsewhere. (b) It also appears 
that the mysterious and unpleasant draughts which even now 
exercise the attention of members, were apparent then, a hundred 
years ago, and that certain sittings which would otherwise have 


* Ye Wester Meeting House, Wooler, 1894. 
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been admirable, were reduced in value on this account. (c) 
Thirdly, the stiff necks which the folk occupying the front centre 
pews are apt to suffer from, if they desire to keep their eyes on 
the minister (or choir) were equally prevalent in those days. 


Taking these matters into account, Mr. Turnbull, with char- 
acteristic conscientiousness, had prepared a new scale of seat-rents, 
lowering some and raising others, in order to remove anomalies 
without appreciably affecting the total income. The draft and 
final plans for this re-arrangement are preserved among these 
papers, together with full notes giving the reasons for each change. 
It appears that the plan was accepted by the Court—we hope 
to the financial advantage of West Church and the enlargement 
of the congregation. 


ProposaAL To BuitD A ScHoot. The main facts about 
this venture are noted in Mr. Gregory’s history; but there 
are a number of interesting points about the correspondence which 
are worthy of mention. Mr. Huie’s wise judgment and fore- 
sight are revealed in his seizing of the strategic opening—“We 
have an opening just now in Wooler we may never have again”. 
. .. “The Papists are busy and active. We with a better cause 
should be busy and active too”.—In his grasp of all the details of 
the plan before even putting it before his friend Mr. Turnbull— 
building, capacity, curriculum, teacher and where to find him—in 
his thought for local interests—“there is no one whose pecuniary 
interests would suffer” by an outside appointment—in his gauging 
of public reactions—opposition might come from “indolence, tim- 
idity and perhaps love of money” (how like the story of later 
days !)—and in his confidence in his cause, his friend, the wider 
public and in God—“If you and I join shoulder to shoulder, and 
hand to hand, we may under God carry it properly throug! # 

“TI do not despair of subscriptions from persons beyond our con- 
gregation”. 

We learn from the draft of the public announcement that the 
curriculum and fees were to be as follows :— 


Reading... $i on ies 4/- per quarter 
Reading and Writing as as PS ies tay 
Reading, Writing and Arithmetic ee 6/- ,, S 
Plus Grammar and es -. ae fam ” 
Plus Latin . ‘a Ms ou. 8/- ,, » 
Plus Latin and Greek me "vn oe ee . 

a in a eet + 

. » Mathematics 


(with Algebra) 10/-_,, ‘. 
Seating capacity was to be upwards of 90—‘with every attention 
to heating and ventilation”. Being housed in Church buildings 
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the School was to be under congregational management, but “‘no 
selfish or sectarian object” was proposed. Mr. Huie had proposed 
that the annual examination should be before “Presbytery” (i.e. 
Session) and Deacon’s Court ; but it was decided to make it entirely 
public. Presumably it was to be largely oral. It was noteworthy 
that it was the minister’s idea that specimens of school work should 
be exhibited at the annual Wooler Show. One other sentence from 
Mr. Huie’s letter might also be quoted, as a guiding principle for 
a Church’s service to the community—“A congregation acquires 
at once power and confidence in its own energies by thus linking 
itself to the best interests of a coming generation”. 


INCREASE OF STIPEND, 1855. A letter from Mr. Huie 
to his friend might well be quoted almost in full, as an illustration 
of the way in which a minister had: often to fight for his “living 
wage”, in a day when Presbyterian Churches were little removed 
from Congregational units in government and responsibility. 
The same struggle is still waged today, but now the minister’s part 
is taken up by the Ministerial Support Committee. Writing to 
Mr. Turnbull in July of that year Mr. Huie expressed himself 
thus :— 


“TI think that a minister should be above-board and open in his deal- 
ings with his people. I shall (D.V.) tell the Kirk Session as a body 
what I now tell you, that on Sabbath the 15th I preach by invitation 
at the administration of the Lord’s Supper in a vacant Free Church 
congregation in Scotland. Should they call me I shall have from the 
Free Church Central Fund £130 and from the .. . congregation £10, 
making £140 in all. Can any reasonable man blame me if I should be 
willing to go? If £100 a year is a reasonable allowance for what I 
was when I came to Wooler, a single man living in lodgings, surely 
more than that is needed for a married man with consort to keep and 
a home to keep up? Only on Monday morning I had to pay 7). or 
8/- for a gig-hire for Dr——, who needed to get early away. Should 
I have paid that? 


“When two years ago God laid me aside by a broken leg I had some 
Pounds to pay for medical attendance and some more Pounds for 
pulpit supply. Nobody even said ‘We are sorry for the expense this 
caused you’. 


“It may be said that the £100 is barely made up. At the present 
rate of giving this may be true. But is that a model one? 


“Dr.—— told me that a congregation of 260 members, such as ours, 
could give me £200 a year. I own that I get £3 at each Communion 
—that is £112 altogether. This is a good deal less than the £140 I 
may get at the place I shall preach at on Sabbath next. But I feel 
... that God has a work here to do by me, if the people will let me 
do it. And so believing I would therelete stay for less than I could 


get elsewhere. . . . But unless the people here do what Christ 
enjoins when He said the labourer is worthy of his hire, not a mere 
pittance he can manage to exist on, but comfort, I shall feel myself 
called upon to preach elsewhere as opportunity is opened up until I 
getacall. .... 
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Evidently Mr. Huie got his “rise”, for he remained at West 
Church some 30 years longer. 


A Storm 1n A Session (with a moral) 1863. There has 
survived a portion of a very solemn and disturbed letter from Mr. 
Turnbull concerning the allegations made against a former mem- 
ber of Session. It appears that there had recently been two 
deaths among the members, both so sudden as to justify the phrase 
“startling Providences of God”. But there had been the “wicked, 
untruthful and therefore un-Christian distinction” made in the 
case of the one, Dr. Alexander, “by being pronounced a ‘Judgment 
from God’,” because he was supposed to have cometh home for a 
Session Meeting in order to “put down lay-preaching”. Mr. 
Turnbull goes on: “Now I will give you the truth; certain mem- 
bers of our Kirk Session at various times and repeatedly after 
being reasoned with did persist in doing what seemed right in their 
own eyes, opposed to common civility between man and man, at 
variance with decency and order, as St. Paul expressed, and con- 
trary to the rules of Presbyterian Church Government and the 
Deeds of our Congregational Property, and much to the detriment 
of the good management of the affairs of the congregation” — 
hence on Sabbath 14th November Dr. Alexander had asked con- 
sent and concurrence in calling a Session Meeting, at which the 
minister should be asked to define the duties of Elders. 


Does this echo the activities of some ultra-Evangelical move- 
ment, which was influencing even the good Elders of West 
Church ? Certainly it seems to indicate the passing of those days 
when the will of the Kirk Session was law in the community. 
But no variance of opinion could justify so harsh an interpretation 
of the Dark Angel’s call. The Minutes of Session record Dr. 
Alexander’s death (soon after he had been appointed Synod 
Elder) but no ripple therein can be discerned from this dispute. 
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A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 


Relating to Presbyterianism and 
English Presbyterianism in particular. 


In compiling this List an attempt has been made to include Books for the General 
Student, rather than to cater for the Research Student with a detailed approach. The 


latter is advised to avail himself of The Society’s Library, Presbyterian Church House, 
London, W.1. 


PRESBYTERIANISM. 
General Works :— 


Bossuét. Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes. Charpentier. 
Edition 1 vol. Paris 1844. 


Wright, Rev. Alexander. The Presbyterian Church, its worship, functions 
and ministerial orders. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1895. 


Macpherson, Rev. John. Presbyterianism.” Handbooks for Bible Classes 
T. & T. Clark (1896) 


Ogilvie, Rev. J. N. The Presbyterian Churches, Their Place and Power in 
Modern Christendom. The Guild Library, Paper and Cloth, 1896; 


ditto Revised Edition, 1907; New and Revised Edition, greatly en- 
larged 1925, London, A. & C. Black, and Edinburgh; R. & R. Clark 
for Church of Scotland Publications. 


Butleigh, Lord Balfour of. Rise and Development of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. Cambridge University Press, 1911. 

Dixon, Rev. W. G. The Romance of The Catholic Presbyterian Church 
Presbyterian Church of New Zealand, 1918. 


Fleming, D.D., Rev. J. R. The Burning Bush, The Story of the Presby- 
terian Church. T. & T. Clark, 1913; 2nd Edition, 1925. 

Moffatt. D.D., Rev. James. The Presbyterian Churches. Methuen & Co., 
1928 

Warr, D.D., Rev. Charles L. The Presbyterian Tradition. A. Macklehose 
& Co., 1933 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


History and Principles of the Presbyterian Church in England. Nisbet, 1840 
2nd Ed. 1850. (By George Freeland Barbour published anonymously) 


McCrie, D.D., Professor Thos. The Annals of English Presbytery. Nisbet, 
1872. 


The English Presbyterian Church, Its Pedigree and Principles (Rev. C. G 
Scott), Nisbet, 1868. 


Lorimer, D.D., Principal Peter. John Knox and the Church of England. 
Henry S. King & Co., 1875. 

The Presbyterian Church of England, A Memorial of the Union of 1876 
Nisbet for Publications Committee. Contains articles by various 
authors on the work of the two uniting Churches, viz. :—The Pres- 
byterian Church in England and The United Presbyterian Church, 
English Synod. There is no history of the latter as such. Small 
Congregations of the U.P. Church (1899) excludes this Synod). 

Black, M.A., Rev. John. Presbyterianism in England, in the 18th and 19th 
Centuries. Paper, 32 pp. Publications Committee, 1887 


ditto. MSS. on English Presbyterianism. Our Library. 
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Drysdale, M.A., D.D., Rev. A. H. A History of the Presbyterians in 
ie Their Rise, Decline and Revival. Publications Committee, 
188 


(This is to date the standard work on its subject. It is o/p, but 
obtainable second-hand). 

ditto. Shortened Version Illustrated Westminster Manuals. Publications 
Committee, 1891 

Macphail, M.A., W. The Presbyterian Church. Its Doctrine, Worship and 
Policy. Hodder & Stoughton, 1908. 


Black, K. Macleod. The Scots Churches in England. Blackwood, 1906. 

ditto. The Threefold Cord, In commemoration of the Centenary of 
The Presbyterian Church in England. 64 pp. paper. Illustrated. 
Publications Committee, 1936. 

Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., S. W. Fifty Years. 1876-1926. A Brief Survey 
of Work and Progress since The Union, paper 64 pp. Publications 
Committee, 1926. 

Martin, M.A., Ph.D., Rev. D. J. Ablaze Yet Not Consumed. Lutterworth 
Press, 1949, 

Kelley, L. W. Some Sources of English Presbyterian History, paper 16 pp. 
Illustration. The Society, 1950. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


World Presbyterianism. 

Reports of the Meetings of The Alliance of the Reformed Churches Holding 
The Presbyterian System, 1877 to date. Series broken during the 
War, Cardiff 1937 being followed by Geneva 1949. Society's Library 
for reference or loan. 

The Presbyterian Register. A quarterly from 1886 to 1949 Mar, when it 
was incorporated in new form as below. Edinburgh O/p. Copy- 
right Libraries or our own. Volume series retained in. 

The Presbyterian World No. 1, Vol. XX., Quarterly from June 1949, World 
Presbyterian Alliance, Geneva. (In England, Bookroom). 

English Presbyterianism. 

The Presbyterian. Weekly. 1884-1905. Revived 1911-1914 August. Pub- 

lications Committee. s ; 

The Presbyterian Messenger. Monthly, 1845 to date in Progress. Publica- 
tions Committee, Bookroom. 

Reports and Minutes of Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
Paper. Annually. Publications ; Bookroom. 

(Of Synod up to 1920, of Assembly from 1921. Three volumes of 
a printed Digest are available) 

Handbook of The Presbyterian Church of England, 1887 to date. In pro- 
gress. Cloth or Paper. Publications; Bookroom. 

Directory of Public Worship. Publications Committee. Editions up to 
1924. O/p. Replaced by 

The Presbyterian Service Book, 1949. Bookroom Publications Committee. 

Book of Order of the Presbyterian Church of England, 1935 O/p. 1951 
New and Revised edition. Albert Clark for Publications Committee. 
7/6. Publications; Book Room. 

Journal and Transactions of Presbyterian Historical Society of, England. 
Annually May. 1914. In progress. The Society. ei 


L.W.K. 
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PRESBYTERIANA 


The illustrations opposite are reproduced from The Actings and 
Proceedings of the Fifteenth Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England holden at Birmingham, April 1851. It consists of 32 
pages only, 26 for the actual proceedings, five for Appendix (Lists 
of the seven Committees), just over two for the reports of the 
three Professors on their Courses of Study at The College, and 
one page for an Index of principal matters. 


There is no central address, the proceedings bear the imprint 
* Shields’ where The Clerk lived, and The Treasurer, as the Con- 
veners carried on from their business addresses or private houses. 


This was soon to be changed. Since the meeting at Liverpool 
in. 1850 a Committee had been working out the duties and terms 
of appointment of a paid Officer to assist the Committee on the 
Schemes of the Church. The afternoon Session on 17th April 
heard Mr. William Hamilton on the Committee’s Report, which 
was continued next morning. Mr. Alexander Anderson, one of 
the Secretaries of the Ragged School Union of London was then 
appointed Agent for The Financial Affairs of this Church. The 
proceedings of the Sixteenth Synod print him as General Secretary, 
and his Office address is that of the then College, viz.: 51 Great 
Ormond Street, Russell Square. Mr. Anderson resigned soon 
after and no further appointment was made until 1878 when Rev. 
John Black became General Secretary of the newly United Church. 


Here follows Mr. Hamilton’s Report from Page 17 of the 1851 
Proceedings :— 


“First that the Committee recommend that the functions of the 
Secretary or Agent should be : (1) to keep an Office in London, which 
he should attend, except when otherwise engaged in the service of 
the Church, as hereafter recommended ; (2) to keep the accounts of the 
various schemes, and act as minute and corresponding secretary to 
the Schemes Committees; (3) to visit the bounds of the various 
Presbyteries, attend public meetings, and aid in the formation and 
management of Congregational Associations; (4) to obtain donations 
and collect subscriptions by personal visits or otherwise; (5) generally 
to exert himself to place and maintain the finances of the Church in 
@ prosperous condition. Secondly That the Salary of the Secretary 
or Agent shall not be less than £150 per annum. Thirdly that a suit- 
able person has been brought under the Committee’s notice, whom, if 
the Synod agree to the previous part of the Report, the Committee 
will be prepared to name, and who they believe may be induced to 
aceept the office on the above terms”. 
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A FELICITIOUS RESOLUTION. 


passed by Council] 21:6:50 and forwarded to the Dutch and 
French Congregations. 


“The Presbyterian Historical Society of England presents its 
cordial congratulations to the French and Dutch Congregations in 
London on the occasion of the 400th anniversary of the granting 
by King Edward VI. to John a Lasco of letters patent for the use 
of the Church of the Austin Friars by the Ecclesia peregrinorum. 


“The Society rejoices in the almost unbroken continuity for 
four hundred years of the Congregations then formed, through 
many vicissitudes, including the destruction by fire of the French 
Church in Theadneedle Street in 1666, when for a time the French 
Congregation returned to its original home in Austin Friars at the 
invitation of the Dutch Congregation ; and the destruction by bomb- 
ing of the Church of the Austin Friars itself during the recent war. 


“The Society prays that the blessing of God may continue to 
rest on both Congregations and that they may have a long future, 
in which French and Dutch citizens resident in London may be 
able freely to worship Almighty God according to their own con- 


sciences, enjoying the respect and affection of their sister Churches 
in this land. F.J.S. 


Dr. JAMES LAIDLAW MAXWELL, Senr. 


“Life at 49 Highbury Park was happy and interesting. Dr. 
Maxwell, the head, was one of the saintliest of men, but not a saint 
to be afraid of ; he was so friendly and considerate, always ready 
to help and advise. He was puritan to a degree, but without a 
frown. His goodness was attractive, he was a man of great abil- 
ity, and wide knowledge, but wonderfully humble”. 


From Dr. J. R. Halliday’s Journal. 


S.W.C. 

















PRESBYTERIANS ! 


“Presbyterian ordination is the recognition not the conveyance 
of gifts”.—Dr. McCheyne Edgar. 


“The 18th century Presbytery went lame of a leg for lack of 
power to compel”.—Ald. Ambrose Barnes. 


“Grant o Lord, that we may be right, for Thou knowest we are 
very positive”.—Prayer of a Scots Moderator. 


“Come away, ben, and sneck the door. Ye’re gaun trot trotting 
in and oot like a new made elder at his first Communion”.—S. R. 
Crockett. 


“I have heard of a Presbyterian Minister who was so much of 
a Presbyterian (Puritan) that he would not as much as take a pipe 
of tobacco before he had said Grace over it”.—Diary of A. De La 
Pryme, 1689. 


“I go into my Presbytery a humble Christian man; I come out 
of it an incarnate devil”.—Dr. James Macgregor. 


“During all my hearing in the Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land and elsewhere I have never heard a bad sermon, and seldom 
a commonplace one”.—R. Kipling. 


“Presbyterians are never content till they get the why of a why”. 
T. B. Macaulay. 


“The public hear of strange proceedings at our meetings, and 
they conclude that a Presbytery is a kind of an ecclesiastical cock- 
pit where Presbyterians meet to fight”.—J. W. Millar. 


R.S.R. and J.R. 
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Reviews 


The Admonition Controversy, by Donald Joseph McGinn. Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, $6.50. 


This is a highly useful book for anyone who wants to study the origins 
of Presbyterianism in England. 


The first comprehensive statement of the claims of the English Presby- 
terians (or as they were then called, Puritans) was in the two Admonitions 
to the Parliament, both published in 1572, the first written probably by Field 
and Wilcox, the second possibly by Cartwright. Whitgift retorted to these 
with an Aunswere to the Admonition, to which Cartwright retaliated with 
his Reply to an answere. Whitgift then brought out his more substantial 
Defense of the Aunswere to the Admonition against the Replie of T.C., 
which Cartright countered with his Second — and a separate later volume 
entitled The rest of the second replie. In these productions all the points 
at stake—including vestments, church services, god parents, church discipline 
and church government—are thrashed out at length and with much repetition, 
and to follow any particular point through the separate publications (some 
of which are very scarce) is a wearisome task, The present book performs 
a valuable service by collecting together the main passages on each of the 
matters at issue, omitting unnecessary repetitions. 


The earlier part of the book consists of a general account of the whole 
controversy and of the two main contestants. The writer is mostly very 
fair, but he evidently has a personal preference for Whitgift, and has at 
times failed to do Cartwright full justice; for instance he does not make it 
clear that Cartwright had to write in exile without ready access to books 
and under poor printing arrangements. Something could usefully have been 
added as to the influence of Beza and other foreign churchmen on the views 
of the English Puritans. 


The two main contestants emerge in striking contrast : Cartwright, passion- 
ate, rhetorical, certain of the rightness of his case, but not always clear as 
to the grounds for it, and on the other side Whitgift, scholarly, exact, 
sardonic, doing his best to pin down his elusive adversary. When one reads 
the debate as presented in this book, one is bound to regret that Cartwright 
had placed himself under the necessity of proving everything from Scripture. 
Had he been content to appeal to expediency where the Scriptural argument 
was not conclusive, his case would have been much less vulnerable. 

J. M. Ross. 


Austin Friars—A History of the Dutch Reformed Church in London. 
1570-1950. L. Lindeboom, Theol. Dr., Professor of Church History at The 
University of Groningen. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1950. 


This admirable volume by Professor Lindeboom has had the additional 
advantage of being excellently translated into English by Mr. D. de Jongh, 
a member of The Consistory of Austin Friars. As a young man in the 
City of London, I always felt a thrill when | passed the Dutch Church 
Austin Friars, and realised that here in the inmost heart of the Stock 
Exchange quarter, and cheek by jow! with the Bank of England itself, was a 
Presbyterian Church, older by — 200 years than its close neighbour at 
Founders Hall, Lothbury, and actually enjoying a Royal Charter from King 
Edward VI. himself to a group of Foreign Refugees. For such was in 
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fact the Ecclesia Peregrinorum, this Church of the Pilgrims or Refugees, 
nor is this debt to the men and women of the Low Countries whom she 
sheltered a light one. In London, and throughout East Anglia and else- 
where they id handsomely for the shelter they received even as regards 


rT 
material henefts and fresh trades developed. 


In this comprehensive review of two hundred closely printed pages, Pro- 
fessor Lindeboom spans a period of four hundred years, during which time 
London has grown from a collection of villages to a mighty city. Empires 
have waxed and waned, Kingdoms have been overthrown, wars have devast- 
ated vast stretches of the earth and the only stable and lasting organisation 
has been the Christian Church, which itself has undergone many an outward 
change in form; but over this period of half a thousand years, this little 
— of worshippers has held together in common faith and loyalty to 
the Reformed Church. The increasing flow of population between Europe 
and this island country has provided a ready means of re-inforcing the ranks 
of the worshippers at Austin Friars. 


As we have said above, there is little scope for detail, but is unfolded of 
a Church where by its steady growth, strengthened by its international 
stimulus, has played no unimportant part in the development of the Re- 
formed Faith, here in England, as—through its reactions—overseas. 


Small wonder that the destruction of its ancient building was regarded by 
many as one of the tragedies of The Blitz ! Small wonder that the hearts 
of many were gladdened when the little Dutch princess laid the foundation 
Stone of the new Austin Friars-to-be on a Sunday morning last summer. 
Among those present was a little group representing this iety joining 
in the cry Resurgam that went up that day. 


Although, to allow only salient facts to emerge, has been Professor 
Lindeboom’s difficult task, he has accomplished this unavoidable compression 
and repression well, leaving the detail to an earlier hand. His work has been 
done well. Here emerges the picture of a Christian Church, grappling with 
the small difficulties of internal policies, of organisation, of social or 
a problems, inherent in the long contact of strangers in a Foreign 
and. 


Some of our members may be unaware that the Charter picture now 
adjudged by the majority of experts as the work of Will Stretes, and painted 
in the first half of the 17th century, which is Jent on more or less permanent 
loan to our friends at Austin Friars, who gave it shelter when circumstances 
at Tavistock Place, made it no longer safe to keep it in our temporary 
quarters 1945-46, that this picture, described in The Journal, Vol. No. 1, 
was the first acquisition of our Society, and obtained for our Church by the 
efforts of William Carruthers, the revered father of our President today. 
Professor Lindeboom’s History brings us still closer to Austin Friars of 
the past, as this Picture does today. 


K.M.B. 


St. Columbo's Church, Cambridge: Some Recollections and a 
Chronicle. By Edith F. B. Macalister. 


The establishment of a Presbyterian Church in Cambridge in 1879 meant 
more than was realised at the time. Its founders were aware that they 
were resuscitating a Presbyterianism once strong, but long extinct; and 
that they were bringing a new element into the life of an ancient university. 
This is well brought out in Lady Macalister’s booklet, which records vivid 
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the gtowth in influence of the congregation, and incidentally too of West- 
minstet College, and gives a picture of the important position of these two 
institutions today. 


The story is well told, the persons in it are no mere lay figutes; yet 
“anecdotage” is not overdone. Towards that mistake Lady Macalister must 
have had much temptation, for she has a personal knowledge of all the 
actors, which (used with conspicuous modesty) much enhances the value of 
the booklet. Indéed, she displays a happy combination of the accutacy of 
the modern historian with the colourfulness of the ancient chronicler. 
Cambridge, and our church, are indebted to her for this manifest labour 
of love. S.W.C. 


The Book of Common Prayer and the erehie, of the Non-Anglican 
Churches. Rev. William D. Maxwell, T.D., B.D., (Friends of Dr. 
Williams’s Library, Third Lecture 1949), Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Paper. 36 pp. 2/6. 


It is always well worth while to read Dr. Maxwell on any aspect of 
Liturgy, a subject upon which he has done so much detailed research. In 
this excellent pamphlet he describes how the Book of Common Prayer, with 
its timeless quality so largely due to Archbishop Cranmer was derived from 
Continental sources, Protestant and Catholic, and excelled in liturgical style 
all vernacular Service books of the period, and has since held this pre- 
eminence’. The influence of the Calvinian School upon the Setond Prayer 
Book of 1552 and the modifications introduced in The Elizabethan Prayer 
Book of 1559 are clearly discussed in the second Section of the Lecture, Dr. 
Maxwell follows up with a brief Section on the Westminster Directory of 
Worship, and proceeds to treat in detail the Liturgical Movement in the 
Non-Anglican Churches during the next three centuries. The illustrations 
for these are rightly taken from examples in Dr. Williams’ Libtary to 
whose Friends the Lecture was addressed. The year 1753 is shown to mark 
a stage in the change from free or—as Presbyterians like to call it—ex- 
temporary Prayer, to the set form which was now increasingly introduced 
among the Dissenting Churches. The Oxford Movement of the early yeats 
of the Nineteenth Centiiry demanded some kind of a Counter Movement, 
and the hew tendency was to stress responsive Prayer.. There is a re- 
mifider that the hew liturgical movement led to an alteration in the setting 
of worship itself. This, to our readers is evident in the difference between 
the box-like Chapel of the eighteenth century, and the larger building with 
transepts and Chancel, of which our own Church provides so many examples. 


We regret that except for a brief allusion on page eleven there is no 
reference to the various editions of The Directory of Worship of The 
Presbyterian Church of England, nor of the latest edition, published 1949 
and reviewed in these pages.* There should have been room for it in the 
detailed Bibliographical Note No. 27, page 33, whose only English Presby- 
terian reference is to an obscure publication on the subject published at 
Ashton-under-Lyme 1841, and very probably—although we have not had 
time to check it—a Unitarian form of Presbyterianism before The Hewley 
Judgment. We regret this omission all the more as Dr. Maxwell is one of 
our own past Lecturers and held a Ministry with us in London. 


*The Presbyterian Service Book 1948. 


Publications Committee, 134 George Street, W.1. 
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Letter From the Ministers of London to the General and his Council, 
18th January, 1649. Introduction by R. W. K. Hinton, reprinted in The 
School of Art of The University of Reading. 1949. Limited Edition on 
hand-made paper, Five Shillings. 


It was a great pleasure to receive and handle this admirable reprint, in 
these sad days of utility book production. The binding and printing is 
excellently done, and those responsible for its production deserve to be 
congratulated. The title page is—as the fashion of the period demanded— 
far more detailed than the short title printed on the cover, which gives the 
date 1649. In full the title reads “A serious and faithful Representation of 
the Judgments of Ministers of the Gospell within the Province of London 
contained In a Letter from them to the General! and his Councell of Warre 
Delivered to His Excellency by some of the Subscribers, Jan. 18 1648” with 
a six line quotation from Proverbs and the name of the printers. This 
pamphlet, which is also among the Thomasson Tracts in the Egerton Col- 
lection at The British Museum* is here reprinted by the courtesy of Sir 
Frank Stenton. It is not possible, owing to limitations on our space, to 
attempt any appreciation of the introduction. It is written by one who 
knows his subject—a very difficult one—in every detail. The action of 
The Presbyterian signatories is described as right. In ending with a short 
quotation we would advise all students of the period to obtain the book 
before its limited edition is out of print. 


“Nevertheless the Presbyterian Ministers were right. In claiming 
that Law was superior to Necessity, they rested on the most fund- 
amental dogma of political life. e Army leaders themselves, by 
bringing the King to an ostensibly legal trial, by executing him with 
formality, and by tolerating the Presbyterian opposition, acknow- 
ledged it. When most people firmly believe in the rule of the Law, 
it is possible to allow an occasional aberration for the sake of Necess- 
ity: and this, it seems, is what happened in 1649. But Necessity 
could not be allowed to become the rule. When Necessity put in the 
Barebones Parliament and set up the Major-Generals it went too far. 
The Presbyterians, who had always been politically right, became pro- 
gressively more powerful; their principles, which had always com- 
manded respect, became a programme. At the Restoration this 
programme came to fruition, and although the Presbyterians were 
destroyed their politics survived”. we 

L.W.K. 


* A copy is in The Society’s Library. 
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Constitution of the Society 


1. The name of the Society shall be THe PresByTERIAN 
HistToricaL SocieTy OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 


Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change ‘shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 





